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this high-quality extruded aluminum grille 
available in custom lengths and heights 


Again Bohn’'s “engineering ingenuity’ makes possible great savings to manufacturers requiring quality aluminum products. 


This new, standard extruded grille eliminates expensive tooling costs . . . offers these additional benefits 


@ Available in almost any length or height @ Can be anodized in a variety of colors 


e@ Can be modified for specialty applications 





+ AVAILABLE IN ALMOST ANY LENGTH > 
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—_—— AVAILABLE IN ALMOST ANY HEIGHT ee 


The ideal grille for appliances, air conditioning 
units, freezers, automatic merchandising machines, 
business machines, ventilators and air-handling 
equipment and scores of other special applications. 


Call or write for specific information 


¢ Indianapolis 


SALES OFFICES: Bos? . hicago « Cleve nd * Dallas « Dayton * Detroit « Grand Rapids 


Angeles . Milwaukee . Nashville 7 New York . Philadelphia . Seattle . St. Louis 
ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
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THE OTH ANNUAL DESIGN REVIEW 
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ing is a major activity 
lustrial designers, a 
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and industrial designers 
Annual Design Review as a 
j and permanent reference 
the year's production. 
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processes for the products they 
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... the magazine for the men whose decisions today shape the products of tomorrow 
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dustrial design? Quite 
lesign organizations are 
package design and 


Industrial Design 


rate ’ growth than our older 
lesign. We are having an increasing 
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of work load our packaging 
Dave Chapman, Inc. Industrial Design 


IEAVILY TOWARD 

industrial designers slanted heavily toward packaging. All industrial 

firms are interested and are getting more involved in packaging.” 
ROBERT SIDNEY DICKENS, Dickens, Inc. 


ith packaging. We maintain a packaging and graphics 
S approximately twenty-five percent of our annual 


DATATOYW 


KENNETH VAN DYCK, Van Dyck Associates, Inc. 


SELECT PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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heavily on us for ideas and suggestions regarding the 
etc." 


WHITNEY S. STUART, Stuart and Gunn, Industrial Design 


programs embracing all phases to create the proper end 
Based on thorough familiarity with the general situation we will 
and shape the proper material and merchandise the package." 

SRNST EHRMAN, Ehrman and Reiner, Inc. 


aluate packaging 
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FF DEFINITE INTEREST 
‘initely interested in all packaging elements - outer cartons, display 
boxes, gift packages, display stands and cards, bottles, colors and 
reproduction and printing." 
ROBERT L. GRUEN, Robert Gruen Associates 


ckage we are deeply concerned with the material of which it is 

arize ourselves completely with what is available on the 

present and in the future. We specify inks and the exact 

to be use This is also true of adhesives and closures.” 
HENRY DREYFUSS, Henry Dreyfuss 
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Stainless Steels and 


Armco Division, Armco Steel Corporation, 2771 Curtis Street, Mid 
dietown, Ohio. 


NEW STEELS ARE 


‘ ? — 
ARMCO Armco Division 
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‘ ’ 4 * 4 ’ 4 , 4 . < ge ’ 4 ’ 4 ’ 4 Confidence .. . the plus quality you enjoy when you 
\ \ \ \ »* \ \ \ \ \ \ specify Harrington & King perforated materials. For the 
, F 4 F 4 F 4 F 4 , 4 , 4 F 4 , 4 Fg , 4 ore: and engineer, confidence in the aesthetic hon- 
POPP A oes tor burcsing ana manavemet, confidence 
f yy r 4 4 4 id & 4 4 , 4 in a supplier whose reputation for reliability has been 
\ ~~ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ their most jealously guarded asset since 1883. 

# ¢? a 4 A 4 ¢ 4 ¢ Send for 156 page General Catalog No. 75 and/or Stock List Brochure. 
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LETTERS 


Wash or wear glittering dow! 
corner of this 


course 


illustratior 


m Now 
introdt 


the “fut 


Robert C. Myers 
Director of Market Development 
United States Steel Corporatio 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Designer as salesman 1 distinction between dreaming 
reaming up ’ We submit that the 
an ID showed is not characterized hy 
vind of probing creative daring that 


oduces a better ateel Ed. 





Perishable foods travel safely from coast to coast in refrigerated trailers built by 
Brown Trailer Division of Clark Equipment Co. Effective insulation is imperative 

that’s why Brown reefers use rigid urethane insulation foamed in place with 
‘‘Freon’’ blowing agents. @ ‘‘The primary reason is efficiency,’’ says C.R. DeVane, 
Manager of Research and Development at Brown Trailer. ‘‘Urethane blown with 
‘Freon’ has proved to be a most effective insulating material. The ‘Freon’ gas 
trapped in the tiny urethane cells gives us a K-factor of .14, which represents 


TRAILERS KEEP more than a 50% reduction in heat-conducting ability, when compared with insu- 
4 lating materials more commonly used."’ M Research at Brown shows that rigid 
COOL IN RIGID urethanes add structural strength to walls, floors and ceilings. They bond so tightly 
to other materials that water cannot penetrate, thus preventing rot, corrosion and 

IRETHANE FOAMED unpleasant odors. @ Investigate urethanes foamed with Du Pont ‘‘Freon’’ and 
b Du Pont ‘‘Hylene’’ isocyanates for your application. Technical assistance is avail 
f able to meet your specific needs. Write for information to: Du Pont Company, 

WITH FREON ‘Freon’ Products Division, N-2420DB, Wilmington 98, Del. 
FREON viowin, agents Better Things for Better Living .. . through Chemistry 
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REVIEW: BOOKS 


Man in the City 


The City in History 


Secretive tyranny and festering hatred 


t na been aid 

ome further words mu 
me angry. Rasmussen 

» that and Giedion only occa 
lo other books stir the 
one does. The chap 


ory, for example, rais¢ 


questions. Mumford propose 


yins of the city were not ir 
or commerce but in the cere 
neeting place which gave meaning 
death. His style is colorful 


forgettable description and quo 


ord sees the city as a mixed 

the one hand it extends the 

and potentials of Man. It 

ides him with a variety of experi 
and face-to-face contact with every 
of person. It is the repository of 
dge. On the other, it deprives him 
hereditary close relation with 


ire, makes him a target for exploita 


tion, threatens him with automation 


Mumford’s concern throughout is witl 
Man Hi methods, like those of any 
propagandist, are sometimes infuriating, 
but at least his is a propaganda for 


Humanisn 
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THAT EXTRA TOUCH OF GRACE: Technical Information 


The flood of daily data about new plastics resins, equipment and developments 
in molding and fabricating seems never-ending. How can any one person keep up 
with it? The Grace staff is prepared to help plastic resin customers in their 
search for specific technical information. Your Grace representative offers 
a variety of Grace publications plus the literature resources of the Grace 
libraries. This is another of the ten major services available under the Grace 
Service Plan; your representative has details. 


VV rR GRACE & CoO POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION, CLIFTON, N. J A 


GREX® POLYETHYLENES - GRACE POLYSTYRENES - MOPLEN* POLYPROPYLENES © *mowracarins TRADEMARK <<] oS eee 
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{lcoa award winner 
Alcoa names student winners 


surgical products to 
by Americar 
yn transpor 
and medicine 


and 


Moscow and 


period of about 





Plastics exhibit 


three weeks each. Three Soviet exhibit 
on children’s books, medicine, and chil 
{ how! 


wo other cities (still 


; part of the exchange 


Hilton designers named 


designe! have been retained to exe 
ite the interior appointments and detail 
if the New York Hilton hotel, scheduled 
to be completed in 1963. Architect for the 
15-story structure is William B. Table 
5,000 squ: with David P. Dann as the associate ir 
000 and 4.000 charge of the project. Lester Beall wil 


(Continued on page 16 





A TEXTURED FINISH THAT TAKES HARD yoo... MaT SPRAY-ON VINYLS 


Beauty... distinctiveness ...color... you get all of these aesthetic qualities with the new 


vinvl finishes from Ma&T. But that’s only half the story. 


These coatings give your product an enduring coat of armor that withstands just about 


all the physical abuse users can give it. The finish absorbs impact without chipping, 


doesn’t fade, refuses to stain or deteriorate despite constant handling. 
You can spray M&T Vinyl Finishes on the most complex parts...and produce a rich- 
looking texture on smooth surfaces. Or you can reproduce the most exact detail of 


finely patterned metal. Or you can puta smooth protective overcoat on smooth metal. 


Business machine manufacturers will find M&T spray-on vinyls very well suited to thei1 
products. Not just for.decorative texture and eye-appeal, but for long-term durability, 
too. There is hardly a finish that so economically offers so much resistance to scratch- 


ing, scuffing, abrasion—and the encroachment of “age. 


Write for more information on what M&T Vinyl Finishes can do for your products 


j r : METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 
| AA General Offices: Rahway, New Jersey 


in Canada: MaT Products of Canada Ltd., Rexdale, Ont 





RCA sponsors project 
“Eyes West’”’ 


fifth-vear 


acuse | 


ponsored by 


Lewi Mumford, Loui Kahn, Ludwig 
others will analyze the 


Bemelmans and 
perform 


nship of the arts in lectures, 
the project and conversation groups at 
and development of “Eye West,” a conference to be held 

on the Monterey Penin 


art 


3S assignment iast semester! 
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ors, designers, illustrators, 
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environment 
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New York World's Fair 
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Put your problem 
to an old problem- 
solver: Laminac® 
Polyester Plastic. 


Reinforced Laminac 
polyester resin has 
been solving difficult 
materials problems 
for 19 years. Reason: 
Reinforced Laminac 
offers superior phys- 
ical and electrical 
properties. High 
structural and im- 
pact strength. Di- 
mensional stability. 
Corrosion resistance. 
Arc resistance. Di- 
electric strength. 
Kconomical, high and 
low-volume fabrica- 
tion of unusual 
shapes, large and 
small. Low-cost tool- 
ing. In one molding 
operation, reinforced 
Laminac gives form, 
strength, color and 
finish. Put your ma- 
terials problems to 
reinforced Laminac— 
the pioneer polyester. 
Available in 22 for- 
mulations for specific 
problem-solving. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY Cc&vYANAAII D PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 


Wallingford, Connecticut. Offices in: Boston + Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati +» Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit - Los Angeles 
* Minneapolis - New York + Oaklarfd - Philadelphia + St. Louis + Seattle + In Canada: CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED, Montreal + Toronto 
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Any continuous tubing pattern 
you can create on paper can be 
put into a homogeneous alum1- 
num or copper ROLL-BOND sheet. 


For Brochure write Sales Manager, Roll-Bond Products, wiin 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, East Alton, Illinois. METALS DIVISION 
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American Steel and Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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Tough, durable Mylar’ Sis gives suey ender ses 


resistance to chemicals, moisture 


bd and aging . lengthens their life 
cuts costs...improves Today,""Niylar”, with its high ten 
sile strength in thin gauges, is im 
proving the performance of prod 
product performance ucts as different as wire and cable 
tapes and loose-leaf-sheet protec 
tors 
Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you? 
For more informationon‘**Mylar” 
write the Du Pont Company, Film 
Dept., Room S-8, Wilmington 98, 


Delaware 


DU PONT 


2.Age-resistantrecordingtapes 3. Roll-back shelving o ' 
f “Mylar” won't ever dr M ylar” gets rid of retail stack 
brit tl re highly ing and stocking headaches 


As shoppers remove items POLVESTER FILM 


M ur olls back 
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SPECIFY TENZALOY FOR: 


BRILLIANT FINISH AND SHARP DETAIL 
IN HIGH STRENGTH CASTINGS 








Tenzaloy aluminum castings take a brilliant polish, 
nodize clear white and can be dyed tn a wide 
range of decorative colors. Tenzaloy casts easily 
for sharp detail and complex shapes. Its great 
strength in thin cross section makes possible 
an extremely wide variety of products 
combining beauty and utility 
Special techniques are not required for handling 
this high grade alloy in the foundry... and it 
needs no heat treatment. Tenzaloy ages at 
room temperature to provide full-strength 
castings with mechanical properties equiva- 
lent to heat-treated alloys Tenzaloy also 
has unusual dimensional stability, 
exceptional machinability, high impact 
and shock resistance, high yield and 
tensile strength, and excellent 
corrosion resistance 
Tenzaloy’s unique inherent properties 
offer wide, new latitude to 
designers and manufacturers. For 
your copy of Bulletin 103R5, 
“Tenzaloy, the Self-Aging 
Aluminum Casting Alloy,” write 
today to: Federated Metals 
Division, American Smelting 
and Refining Company, 120 
Broadway, New York 
Jaane Be 
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Choose any basis metal you desire and give it 


a lustrous, lasting finish of Nickel-Chrome Plating 


des a pra 


beauty and 
m with 


meta 


ing gives you the freedom to use a wide 
variety of basis materials to achieve the 
most desirable combination of perform- 


ance, fabricability and practical cost. 

Select the basis material that proves 
Nickel-Chrome Plating 
lustrous, matching beauty 
Beauty 


most suitable 
will give it 
with brilliant blue-white color 

utstanding durability, too. 
That’s because Nickel-Chrome Plating 
not only provides shining sales appeal, 


Inco Nickel 


with 


but also protects basis metals from rust 
and corrosion. Protects basis materials 
from nicks and scratches. Makes the 


lustrous beauty lasting beauty. 


For more information on decorative 
plating, write for our booklet, The Con- 
tribution of Nickel and Chromium to 
the Durability of Decorative Plating. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street INCO New York 5, N.Y. 
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Vickel makes plating perform better longer 
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SALES 
MAKERS... 


Blister Packages of Butyrate Sheet 


Shoppers for tools are like shoppers for most things...they reach for 


merchandise that’s quality-packaged to stay factory-new, and clearly 
displayed for a close look—important factors in self-service. With this 
thought in mind, Fuller Tool Company began blister-packaging its pliers 
in sheet extruded of Tenite Butyrate...and sales almost doubled. 

Tough and resilient, blisters formed from sheet of Butyrate protect as 
they display. They are easily assembled to cardboard or other backing 
by flange-fit, as in the “Slideplax” package for pliers, or by heat-sealing 
or stapling. 





In use, sheet made from Tenite Butyrate has exceptional resistance to 
impact and its gleaming luster stands up under repected handling 
Butyrate in special formulations also has excellent weather resistance 
a factor in the expanding use of the sheet for outdoor signs. 

With this array of service properties, sheet extruded from Tenite 
Butyrate can often be used in thinner gauges than other materials. 
Economical thermoforming will shape it to intricate detail. And more 
than 42,000 colors and color effects in Eastman’s plastics color labora 
tory are ready to add extra eye-appeal. 

You can get valuable aid in applying Butyrate sheet to your product 
ideas from an Eastman technical representative. Or, for some helpful 
literature on the uses of sheet made from Tenite Butyrate, write 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


_ Was 


BUTYRAT E& 


an Eastman plastic 


Pliers manufactured by 

Fuller Tool Co., New York 67, N. Y.; 
blister-packaged in sheet of 

Tenite Butyrate extruded by 

Joseph Davis Plastics Co., Kearny, N. J., 
and thermoformed by Plaxail Inc., 

Long Island City, N.Y. 





INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


invites entries for the 


Sth 


ANNUAL 
DESIGN 
REVIEW 


The Annual Design Review, to be published in 
December, is a portfolio of the year’s major design 
achievements in consumer products, packaging, 
professional and industrial equipment, materials, 
architectural components, and programs and de- 


vices for selling and corporate identity. 


UW 
aM 





An informative review of the year’s production, 
and a valuable permanent reference, it will feature 


products that are outstanding because of: 


new functional improvements 

notable solutions to familiar problems 
solutions to new and unique problems 
engineering developments 

apt use of materials, components, finishes 
effective merchandising ideas 


innovations in product form 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


From designs placed on the market since Sep- 


tember, 1960, choose those which you believe de- 





serve inclusion in the Annual Design Review. Send 
us one or more unretouched photos of each prod- 
uct, labeling each photograph with the name of the 
product, the designer, staff member, or depart- 
ment in charge, and the manufacturer and sup- 
pliers. Also tell us briefly where we can see the 
product, what specifically you regard as note- 
worthy about it, and in what respects you believe 
it represents an unusual use of materials, com- 


ponents, and manufacturing techniques. 


The closing date is extended to September 1, 
Address all material to: 

ADR 

industrial Design 

18 E. 50th Street 

New York 22, N. Y. 


18 East SOth Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 





COMING NEXT MONTH 





The Designer and the Engineer 


ID 





Designer-« nginecr communication 


Engineering in design education 


a 


Lancaster engineers atten! 


optics for new 
Columbia projector sg re 


Engineers in design offices. S 


‘ taff. Th fu 
This new Panot ngle frame 35mm slide pro linea 


Designer and engineer in the same company. 


engineer 


discuss why 


fhe? 


Columbia Record Club 
’ together in the 


tac 


¢ INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


ers to the desks of designers and 
ecutives a definitive review of 


rely on Lan ontemporary design ideas and techniques 
i c 
ma luction at competitive cost 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


sp thlished monthly 


6m) Subscription rates: 310.00 for one 

ao $18.00 for two years 
$24.00 for three years 
Whitney Pub ations, inc 


18 East 50th Street, 
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ALMOST ANYTHING CAN BE IL AMERICAN 
ICAN 


IN PLASTICS MOLDED BY GENER 


AMF wanted a durable, lightweight, inexpensive child's car body. General American helped provide the answer. 


Every youngster can now drive around in style—and the 
Junior Toy Division of AMF Industries has an exception- 
ally marketable entry in the truly compact car field. By 
replacing metals with molded plastics in the body and 
steering column, General American helped AMF save over 
two-thirds on tooling costs alone. What's more, there are 
fewer assembly operations and the color is molded right 
in. Even silk screening on the sides is done by General 
American before these components are delivered to 
AMF. The lighter weight cuts shipping costs, too. 

Resourceful solutions to plastics problems are to be ex- 


pected at General American, where plastics specialists 
are backed by the largest and most varied molding facili- 
ties in the world. For the Space Scout, General American 
specialists helped engineer the components, made and 
tested the prototype, developed the method of silk 
screening, and then molded the parts of high density 
polyethylene. 

If you'd like to move more profitably 

into plastics, you'll certainly find it pays 

to plan with General American. 





Plastics Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois * Office 


AUGUST 1961 


$ in principal cities 





Lexan resin provides dimensional stability 
in close-tolerance parts 


yverall dimen- lesign elements. They are fabricated for the Instru- 
indicator component men ivision of Lear, Inc. by Monroe Industries — 
ire range of -—65° to oth of Grand Rapids, Mich 
uircraft instrument part must This component is an example of what high- 
under conditions of high performance LEXAN polycarbonate resin can do 
for for your designs. The price of the resin has gone 
ted LEXAN lown, too, production has gone up. Can you 
rd ook the major advantages of this new, 
material? Send for design literature. 


atiora ver! 
LEXAN offers najor design 
ion. Thermoplastic, it is 
1alf spheres which are joine ' 
fter lathe a am oo LEXAN’ 
e sI re painted three Polycarbonate Resin 
is obtained by 
nigh tempera- GENERAL QQ) ELECTRIC 
trength, these 
rugged and precise Chemical Materials Dept., Section ID-41, Pittsfield, Mass 





EDITORIAL 


THE GREAT NICKEL ADVENTURE 


The fare has tripled since Joyce Kilmer referred to the Manhattan subway 
system as “the great nickel adventure,” but the epithet still applies. For a 
nickel one can, before boarding, buy a fresh daily adventure called The New 
York Times. Although the Times publishes all the news that’s fit to print, 
we sometimes manage to read only the headlines, containing all the news 
that’s fit to read while hanging from a car strap during the rush hour. 
Some days, that’s enough. 
Take June 15th for example. That was the day we were disheartened to 
learn that 
ATTORNEY GENERAL LINKS CRIME 
TO MATERIALISTIC VIEW BY PUBLI 
That’s the trouble with a democracy, no criminal elite. The public takes 
crime into its own hands, and botches the job. We were dreaming of cleaner 
pastures when our eyes drifted to the article directly below, headed: 
SENATOR ASSAILS 
PACKAGING FRAUD 
End of subway ride. End of dream 
On June 29th the man over whose shoulder we were reading opened his 
paper to a page that said: 
ROCK SALT PRICES 
BRING INDICTMENT 
Since it was carried over from a previous page, the article began in the 
middle of a sentence. “‘000 in 1960,” it said. That was the way we felt about 
it too, but there wasn’t enough see-through space to read the rest of the 
item, so we crossed the hairline into the article next door, labeled: 
FOOD PACKERS ACCUSED OF USING 
FALSE LABELS AND EMPTY SPACES 
On the IRT at that hot and crowded hour we were not so much concerned 
with how packers were using empty spaces, as enviously wondering where 
they were finding them. But we were beginning to see the pattern of crime 
in these United States. 
We were headline reading again on July 1, when we noted: 
U.S. INDICTS FOUR MAJOR MOVERS 
FOR A CONSPIRACY TO FIX PRICES 
Automatically we checked the adjacent article, and were not surprised 
to see: 
FOOD PACKAGERS 
FACE TRUTH TEST 
We should hope so. For the fact is that food packagers and package de- 
signers face a truth test every time they get a package off the drawing 
board and onto the shelf. They don’t always pass, and that is to be deplored 
and corrected. And we hope that the congressional hearings will show as 
much interest in the correcting as they do in the deploring. But, in the 
light of past hearings, that is optimistic. We will have something to say 
about the hearings if they develop something more than headlines. In the 
meantime, the headlines are great for perspective.—R.C. 
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UNDER THE TENT AT ASPEN 


“Man the Problem Solver” was the 
theme of last month’s International De- 


gathered 


sign Conference, as members 
in Aspen, Colorado to discuss human 


survival, general semantics, ophthalmol- 


ogy and, as the occasion arose, design 


In retrospect the Eleventh International Design Con- 
ference in Aspen seems somber and disquieting. The 
conferees voiced, almost without relief, those old- 
fashioned statesman’s concerns that have become 
fogged-in by technological advances in the communica- 
tions field. It ended, as Harold Taylor began it, in 
“absolute uncertainty.”’ Oddly enough, the almost total 
absence of the bantamy panelists and argumentative 
audience participants of other years turned out to be 
a real loss, for pugnacity is generally bolstered by 
optimism. Perhaps unjustifiable, but still, optimism. 

A genuinely cosmopolitan and broadly informed 
group accepted without outward reaction a number of 
Variations on an 


unhappy truth: Communications is 


bviously for the birds, or for some other society that 

ows what t with it. ““No animal other than man 
can tell lies to its children” (Rapoport). “As values 
ecome more verbalized and visualized they become 
universal and become more Vague and less real” (Reu- 
el Denney). “The price of mass media: vulgarization” 
(Rapoport). “In situations dependent on mass media, 


; 


change, once started, becomes irreversible’ (Denney). 
“Communications systems may even be used to cover 
the truth (Taylor). “The verbal picture is only 
a map, in most cases a distorted one” (Rapoport). 
‘People have always been manipulated socially, cultur- 
ally, and economically . a perpetual human slavery” 
(Maldonado). ‘“‘All progress is advertised as the achieve- 
ment of noble aims, yet we have more problems than 
we had before ...’’ (Rudovsky). 

Two of the papers were bitterly witty. Richard Mor- 
ris’ comments seem droll until you realize their seri- 


Observe that which the designer giveth, but 


ousness : 
consider also that which he taketh away Having 
pointed out to us the central position of the designer as 
a problem-solving value-transformer, Dr. Morris cau- 
tiously, but abruptly, signs off. Bernard Rudovsky 
questions man’s status as a problem-solver by asking, 
“Can we even recognize a problem when we meet 
one?” By “we” he means us Americans who refer to 
“any country without eroded soil and steaming dumps, 
without polluted rivers and polluted air as an under- 
privileged country.” Going a step further than Dr. 
Morris, he points out the folly of burying our heads 
in the atmosphere of the moon and the stars. 

The panelists described problem - solving itself: A 
never-ending effort to adjust to an irritation, an effort 
reinforced by curiosity. The gift of mankind, the intel- 
ligence of a generalized nature which permits man to 
adapt to a variety of environments and transmit accu- 
mulated knowledge by symbolic language rather than 
by genes. It is protected by doubt—the classic example 
of productive confusion ; benignly influenced by “seren- 
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the practice of having two or more panel- 
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conference room in the afternoon 
inued) created a more comfortable scene for the 
t than the present one which pits him all alone 


1 multitude and denies him the priming action 


erbal ping-pong with another “expert.” 
\ tally of the roster of panelists revealed that almost 

listed as “‘teachers’”’ either 
past (* all of them had the zeal 
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seemed new Ransom 


Tomas Maldonado, of the Hochschule fiir Gestaltung 
in Uim, Germany, sees one important kind of problem 


solving for the industrial designer as necessarily be- 


theory of classification. 


ginning with a 


; the possibility of arriving at 


al design has re- 


ustrl 
in E irope—a p lemical object 


industrial designers and edu 


training of industrial designers 
that 


the 


re Lnose who belleve 


ethods are more important than results, and on 


are those who maintain that the results 


important than the methods. The first 


otner nand, there 


are always more 
group tends to believe that formalizing a problem math 
ematica is tantamount (or almost so) to solving it 


| rie 


Can ONLY Ue 


tnat 


second group assumes il] problems in this field 
solved with common sense. 
wlemic, at least in its present state, 


this ] 
The designers of the first category 


Evident 
cannot be fruitful 
seem to have more intransigent opinions on methods 
than The scientists sometimes 


the scientists themselves. 
have doubts about scientific methods, but the designer, 
never. The partisans of common sense, for their part, 
cannot resign themselves to accept the fact that in- 





dustrial design involves certain types of tasks which 
no longer may be solved only with common sense. 

Both positions suffer from a very alarming lack of 
realism, and I believe that this results from the fact 
that both groups understand industrial design to be 
radically different things. The main problem today is 
that we constantly use the expression “industrial de 
sign” as if it were one, and only one, reality. There 
exists not one, but many realities of industrial design. 
There are as many realities as there are degrees of 
structural and functional complexity in industrially pro 
duced objects. A coffee cup, an infra-red grill, a lawn 
mower, a tractor, a helicopter and an electronic data 
processing machine do not constitute design problems 
of the same nature, problems which could be set and 
solved in the same way. In fact, there are tasks for 
which common sense can be sufficient, and even more 
than sufficient. Scientific methods are sometimes applied 
to such tasks but often they only serve to show that the 
designer knows scientific methods. Yet there are other 
problems with so many variables, and such rich and 
subtle mutual relations, that utilizing a more objective 
methodology is not only desirable, but indispensable. 


If it is not done in this way, the designer may not master 


his problem; just the reverse may happen. As you can 
see, very practical considerations have obliged the ce 
signer to ascribe—in certain fields—great importance 
to the use of scientific methods. But the fetishism of 


methods it field of industrial 


design, i.e. the assump 
tion that the methods ha‘ ibsolute value independent 


of results, is not } ie any field, methods are not 
more important than t! ults achieved bv their appli 
more 1m] al lan U i acnieved by thelr appil 


cation. Even though, 


ain phase, the methods 


may appear more important than the results, the ulti 
mate objective of a method indicated by its etymol 
way to an end. Sometimes w 
that the methods are as important as the 
results, but never more important 

The debate between rationalism and intuitionalism i 

industrial design for in the end it is nothing but this 
would cease be, if one were able to offer a plura 
rather than singular definition of industrial design 
This will be possible only with a new classification 
of industrial products. Commercial and industrial exh 
bitions classify products according to purely economic 
criteria (production goods, consumer goods, investment 
goods, etc.). The new classification would use criteria 
based on the different degrees of structural and func- 
tional complexity of the products. Such a classification 
of technical and industrial objects could reach the same 
operative meaning as Linné’s “Philosophia Botanica” 
did, for more than two centuries, in the classification of 
natural objects. However, while the Linné work is one 


of the most brilliant examples in the history of analogi 
cal classification, the classification of technical and 
industrial objects will necessarily have to be homological, 
i.e. analyzed according to structure, rather than func- 
tion. Even so, the quantitative relationship will be less 
important than the qualitative relationship. The appear- 
ance of objects will be less interesting than what they 
are really like, i.e. how they are fabricated and how they 
work. The similarities of their external forms will be 
less important than the relationship of their construction 
and their behavior. This new systemism of industrial 
products will open not only new perspectives for the 
definition—or definitions—of industrial design, but also 
for the way of setting and solving problems in this field. 
With this systemism it would be possible to state with 
relative exactness at what degree of structural and 
functional complexity a particular methodology will 
begin to be indispensable. And it would also help to 
judge at what degree of structural and functional com- 
plexity the industria] designer should begin to use, for 
example, the methodological contributions of the human 
sciences, and at what degree the contributions of the 


engineering sciences. 


But I must state here that I do not believe that such 

methodological elucidation can, by itself, overcome all 
he difficulties which industrial design has to face as 
an activity and as a profession. Besides the question of 
how the industrial designer can better set and solve his 


probl ms, the re ~ 


another much more dramatic ques- 


tion: the responsibility of the industrial designer as 
problem solver in our society. If the industrial designer 
is in fact a problem solver, he is seldom a problem solver 
who is free to decide which problems should be set and 
how they should be solved. In truth, the problems are 
frequently set to him from outside, and no less fre- 
quently the solutions as well. In most cases the indus- 
trial designer wants to set and solve problems for 
human use, but in most cases he feels obliged to set 
and solve problems for human abuse. This is, without 
doubt, the problem of all problems. 
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Richard T. Morri UCLA associate professor of soci Individual responsibility and freedom, or group re- 
ology, regards the designer as giver and taker away sponsibility and dependence? Can a man cut his own 


grass, raise his own flowers on the roof? Can he see it 


ne (May 26 from the window even if he could raise it? Can he walk 


ng,’ will serve through a park by himself, look at the moon or the sun, 
dependence upon t} except through a porthole over his head—16 feet over 
preliminary remar} his head? Can he even get into his car and go for a ride 
lue problem-solving when he wants to get out of the place? At least his 
Welfa child might have fun, for a while, playing coal miner 

as he walks to school. 


; 


he designer giveth, but he also taketh away alterna 


He makes it possible to have a martini 15,000 feet 
air; he makes it impossible to drive slowly on 
He makes it possible for a whole family to 
from it all in a home on wheels; he makes it 

in a permanent house to get away from that 

pt in the bathroom. He makes it possible to 

shes and clothes in a machine; he makes it im 

make a bed in any other way than it has been 

ast 2,000 years. He makes it possible to 

greatest music into the living room; 

impossible to eat, and often to work, without 

é \ the mus makes it possible to make doughnuts at home 


1 


ixing the dough; he makes it impossible to 


ilami, or a pickle, or even a 





lamb chop, without a plastic sheath. 

The designer already is, and will become even more so, 
a very central figure in the processes of value trans- 
formation and value problem-solving in our society. His 
choices affect the possibilities of choice for all the rest 


of us, perhaps more than he realizes. 


Bernard Rudofsky, engineer, architect, and author, 
putting first things first, insists that our basic prob- 


lems have neither been solved nor understood 


1 am perfectly aware that our incompetence to solve, 
or even lay bare, the basic problems of food, clothes, 
and shelter, and our willingness to accept whatever the 
market offers, assure the normal functioning of our 
economy. This would not be so bad if we did not adver 
tise our conceits abroad. Today, we have the spectacle 
of a world overrun by millions of tourists who insist on 
eating the food of their country; who clamor for hotels 
indistinguishable from hotels at home: who sport the 
sort of clothes they see fit to be worn, contemptuous of 
the protests of their host countries. Tourism, the idiot’s 
delight, avoids the direct collision with a foreign culture 
that once made travel such an incomparable experience. 

Our notorious insecurity stems, I suspect, in good part 
from a lack of critical faculties. Dissatisfaction, if any, 
is construed as a symptom of disloyalty ; criticism rele- 
gated to frivolous subjects such as books and the arts. 
By tacit agreement, food, clothes and shelter are immun« 
from criticism an unfriendly word may precipitate 
a libel suit. While one may condemn with impunity 
a play, a poem, a painting, one may land in jail for 
poking fun at a Butterick dress pattern or a New York 
State Neapolitan Rhine wine. 


Anatol Rapoport, operational philosopher and se- 
manticist, is past president of the International So 
ciety for General Semantics, associate editor of ETC, 
and Professor in the Mental Health Research Insti- 


tute at the Univerity of Michigan. 


Like every subsequent human invention, language has 


tremendous potentialities in both directions, i.e., in the 
direction of both adaptation and maladaptation. Lan 
guage and its works are the basis of our claim to the 
title of crowns of creation, and are also the mechanism 
for generating our fears of self-extinction. Languags 
gave us science, the great religions, and the potentiality 
of universal human brotherhood; and language divides 
us into strongly organized groups with seemingly 


irreconcilable conflicting loyalties. Preoccupation with 


words and their meanings makes members of our species 
poets and thinkers, and also makes them hopeless neu- 
rotics. As semanticists often say, we live in an ocean of 
words, just as a goldfish lives in a bowl of water. The 
analogy goes far, for we are as crucially dependent on 
that ocean as the fish is on his bowl. But just as the 
medium in which we (and the fish) are bathed contains 
the stuff that nurtures us, so it may contain the poisons 
we secrete. Leave the goldfish alone in his bowl, and 
he will soon die from his own excretions. The fish in the 
ocean fares better—he can escape the polluted region. 
We in our semantic ocean, like the goldfish, cannot 
escape. Unless we invent a language hygiene, some 
means of disinfecting the semantic medium we live in 
or of developing immunities towards its poisons, our 
great biological invention which permits us to live in 
an ocean of common experience may make this ocean 
our common grave. 

These are strong words, but I invite you to examine 
the evidence which has led semanticists to such conclu- 
sions. Consider an earthworm learning by a conditioning 
process that the right turn in the T-tube, in which he is 
confined to crawl, leads to a reward (a comfortable moist 
chamber), while the left turn leads to a punishment of 
some sort. The worm’s education is a slow, painful 
process. He truly learns by direct experience, which 
takes hundreds of repetitions to become fixated. But if 
the worm had a language, if “right” and “left’’? were 
in his stock of ideas, he could have come to the right 
conclusion in just two trials and could have transmitted 
his knowledge to future generations of worms. Lan- 
guage makes possible the by-passing of experience. 
Language is a map of experience, a “collapsing” of 
experience upon symbols, a code which enables the 
language user to transmit and receive knowledge of 


experience without the actual experience of experience. 


Miiner Gray is a senior partner in London's Design 


Research Unit, and the author of Package Design. 


How and for what ends shal] the designer’s problem- 
solving abilities be utilized? In the final analysis of his 
problem the designer must forget commercial require- 
ments, materials and techniques, capital equipment, the 
implications of automation or of operational research, 
all the things which surround the product he is called 
upon to design 


the product’s great panoply—and must 


ask himself simply, ‘““What is this thing?” Saints have 
asked similar questions about the nature of God; and 
when they knew, then there was no problem remaining 
for them. The designer’s exercise is easier, for no meta- 


physic is involved, but he has a great social responsi- 





ich concerned ing and character-building to brain-washing. Whenever 


¢ 


iltimate use? anything which is done must be justified in terms of 


; 


ends to be achieved, the ends tend to become simplified 
Since the simplest ends are those which can be expressed 
quantitatively and since man is most easily motivated 
by appetites, the result of a hypertrophied utilitarian 
component of problem-solving is the vulgar materialism 
What d to do ou hav » develop f which American civilization has been so frequently 
i psychology for | lading ople to buy whi and sometimes justifiably accused 
designed for t l > ant n ig Ol Let us look further at how our creative activity is 


point of view, IS 1S Called Manipulation, pro anda channeled. Whenever business people meet with pro- 


or education fessors or with artists, they are quick to point out the 


‘creative’ aspects of competitive business, probably 

because professors and artists tend to ignore those 
RECAPITULATION: Anatol Rapoport sums up, goes on aspects and to cling to their stereotyped image of the 
» businessman. I, for one, am deeply impressed 

nferenc ith the businessman’s argument that there is ample 
nroblems : Op] nity for creative problem-solving and hence for 
ation, in competitive business. However, when 

some of the ends served by this expenditure of 

talent, | am appalled. Need I remind the de- 

f the crimes perpetrated against their ideals, 

doodads cater to infantile fantasies, which 

had been created by the adman in his pur- 

‘distinctive features” that give a product 
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IYWACKAGING 


In less than a deeade, aluminum foil for 


packaging has come a long way on dash, 


dazzle, and other impressive properties. 





RICHARD BURTON 


PACKAGING WITH ut al thing which that shyneth as the gold 
Nis nat gold, as that I have herd it told. 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER, The Chanouns Yemannes Tale 


There are two reasons for putting something into a 


package: first, to protect the product if it is perishable 


or subject to damage en route from the maker to the 
consumer; second, to enhance the product’s appear- 
ance or to attract attention in a display environment. 

In satisfying these criteria—or trying to—pack- 
age designers and packagers (including householders 
and institutions using wrap) specified and consumed 
nearly 85 per cent of all the aluminum foil shipped in 
1960. This fraction—212 million pounds—appeared 
as bare foil (45 million as rigid containers; 75 million 
as wrap) and in laminations (92 million pounds) with 
cellophane, polyethylene, paper and other strata for 
labels, wraps, and containers. 

These figures are fairly astonishing when one realizes 
that the total packaging poundage of aluminum foil in 
1954 was only 120 million pounds. At that time, the 





aluminum industry was freshly out of two wars, during 
which it had experienced something of a capacity explo- 
sion (from 133,000 tons in 1936 to more than a million 
tons in 1954). And the aluminum producers were view- 
ing with considerable alarm the prospects of empty 
factories and mills, idle mines and undisposable stock- 
piles. Cigarette manufacturers and candy producers 
(usually those making mints) were almost the only 
packaging clients the foil makers had, and neither of 
these industries took advantage of foil’s excellence as 
a medium for graphic art. But coincidentally with the 
war’s end, supermarkets appeared, the shopping list 
began its long slope toward obsolescence and the concept 
of selling and packaging for “impulse buyers’ came 
into being. All things being equal (and often when they 
were not), the ginger snap in the most eye-catching 
package was the best seller among all the ginger snaps. 
At the same time, the hazards of mass display and 
self-service were demonstrating to food producers the 
need for packages that would stand up to rough han- 


dling. The functional assets of foil as a packaging 


Odors drift in and out of packages. Many products like tea and 
butter must be protected from outside odors and also retain their 
ywn characteristics of flavor and mell. Foil packages have been 


leveloped to hold partial vacuun for more than a year 


Both grease and packaging problems. When either is 
permitted to leak out, both package and surroundings are stained 
and discolored. Also, if oils oxidize, the product can become rancid 


Foil is a complete grease-oil barrier and is non-absorptive 


material had been thoroughly explored by various mili- 
tary suppliers who found that it made a great deal 
of sense, particularly for foods such as field rations, 
which needed protection from extreme climates, bat- 
tle conditions, and haphazard storage and handling. 


The properties 


Aluminum foil is impermeable and will not transmit 
water vapor. In extremely thin gages, it is vulnerable 
to microscopic breaks or punctures which will permit 
some water vapor leakage, but even at thicknesses as 
low as 0.00035-inch, transmission is negligible. Foil’s 
impermeability makes it highly desirable as protection 
for frozen foods (where the admission of moisture can 
cause discoloration of the food) and for maintaining 
the condition of dried or dehydrated foods. 

Aluminum foil is hygienic. Micro-organisms are 
destroyed during the annealing process, and foil offers 


nothing upon which such colonies can thrive. Whenever 


necessary, foil can be sterilized with no change in its 


Loss of flavor can be caused by: chemical changes; absorption of 
foreign odors from the package or through it; direct loss of flavor- 
ings through the packaging material; bacteria and mold. Aluminum 
foil inhibits each of these four threats better than cellophane, 


olyethylene or glassine 





sirable tastes and odors from their surroundings 


and Pliability in aluminum foil results from the heat- 
Aluminum treating or annealing process used in nearly all pack- 
gages (0.0015 ar aging applications. Annealing produces dead soft 
impart to pape foils. The softer foils thus can be molded, crimped 
v degree of ga and formed with ease, and will conform to irregular 
a packaged surfaces with modest pressures (as in the linings for 


bottle caps on carbonated beverages). Foil remains 
flexible throughout a temperature range far exceeding 


that called for in almost any packaging application. 


As a light barrier, foil provides adequate protection 
for many chemicals harmed by prolonged exposure. In 


tempera nuts, chocolates, potato chips, cookies, butter, and 


does not ‘ snrink 301 1 in contact cneese, ultraviolet rays can cause oxidation, rancidity, 
contents, hot o id. Foul hi een used success oss of natural flavor, vitamin loss, discoloration, and 
) package butter and margarine, ba staleness. Aluminum foil decreases product spoilage 
and returns by blocking these rays. On the other hand, 


laminations for boil-in-bag applications 


is odor resistant. There is no taste or odor migra opacity 18 not an unmixed blessing, since supermarket 
from aluminun foil to delicate foods such as but customers tend to want to see w hat they’re buying 
r, cheese, dehy) drated foods or chocolate. On the con It is dimensionally stable. Foil has no volatile com- 


ponents and will not dry out or shrink upon aging. Its 


foil protects such foods from absorbing unde 


cellophane and poly- 
waxed paper or glassine. It is 


leforr after aging or 





flexibility after aging also remains unimpaired. These 
characteristics enhance shelf life, thus are valuable with 
respect to products with a slow turnover vending 
machine items, for example and on import-export 
items which have to travel extensively 


As a contamination barrier, foil is effective against 


dust, dirt, grease, air-borne organisms and nearly all 
insects 
The thermal properties of foil are high conductivil 

and high reflectivity. Foil cools quickly and heats rapidly 
because of high conductivity, thus is suitable for pack 
aging applications which involve both freezing and 
baking. At the same time, up to 96 per cent of radiant 
heat is reflected by aluminum foil, and as little as fou 
per cent is emitted. This makes foil desirable as a heat 


insulator in packages where product protection and 
maintenance of high or low temperatures is critica] 
This fairly impressive property profile, however, is 


crowned with a garland of caveats. First of all, foil is 


not cheap. Take a loaf of bread. No matter what materia! 


is being used, the baker needs about 285 square inches 


ot package. Apart from printing costs, the baker will 
have a materials cost of $5.99 per thousand loaves in 
wax paper; $6.44 in polyethylene (114 mils thick) ; 


$7.35 in polypropylene (114 mils thick); $8.04 in 


‘ellophane; $15.00 in foil. Also, foil tears somewhat 
more easily than other packaging materials and is 
accordingly rather vulnerable to damage in transit or 
n the shelf. And finally, foil sticks; and although it is 
non-toxic, a piece of aluminum foil stuck to the bottom 


of a piece of cheese is not exactly a taste thrill. 
The forms 


The bright finish on aluminum foil is a point-of-sale 
asset in most packaging end uses, and is available in 
all gages from the thinnest to the thickest (0.00025 to 
0.0055 inch). Usually foil which is less than 0.001 inch 
thick is produced with one bright and one satin finish, 
because two layers of foil are commonly rolled together 
when lighter gages are produced. The mirror-like sur- 
face of each sheet results from the contact with polished- 


steel mill rolls; the inner, satin-like surface comes from 


irrier, foil is superior to brown glass or wax paper 10—Thermal properties of foil include high conductivity and refiec- 


fluorescent lighting conditions it is signifi- tivity. The first permits quick cooling or heating; the second guar- 


ive than boxboard, waxed paper, or plastic fil: intees better maintenance of internal temperatures than com- 
petitive 
ects through foil was tested against unlined 
ontainers which ultimately showed infestation to a depth 
11 inches. Product lo 


penetration was zero; produc loss, zero 


was six per cent. With a foil lining, 
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the aluminum to aluminum contact of the two sheets. 
Foil gages heavier than 0.001 inch are bright on both 


sides unless otherwise specified. 


For most converting and packaging applications 


aluminum foil comes in roll stock with a thin interleaved 
tissue sheet (particularly when the metal is dead soft), 
to facilitate cutting and to prevent scratching of the foil 
surface during shipment and handling. 

Most modern automatic forming and wrapping ma 
chines will operate smoothly at high production speeds 
with foil sheets or roll stock ; however, in certain opera 
tions, lubricating coatings which leave a transparent, 
semi-dry film are applied to the foil to extend machine 
performances. While these coatings may be applied 
plain foil, it is more practical to app!y them after the 
foil has been printed or otherwise decorated. If unprinted 
foil is being used, the residual lubrication from thé 
rolling mill is’ sufficient for maximum packaging 
machine efficiency. 

Flexible foils can be used satisfactorily in wraps and 


labels, bags, pouches and envelopes, and as liners. As 
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wrap or label stock, foil appears as a carton wrap in 
sheets which are overwrapped on various stiff boxes, 
or as setup box wraps which are made of die-cut board 
to which the foil has already been laminated. Flexible 
foil is also used as a label for bottles, jars, cans, and 
drums, and on a wide range of soft goods. 

As a carton and wrap label, foil has been used on 
transparent and opaque materials and on nearly every 
type of packaged product, large or small. 

In addition to wrap and label applications, foil is, 
of course, widely used in bags, pouches and envelopes. 
The single-serving pouch, constructed with two or 
more sides sealed, is one of the commonest applications. 

Aluminum foil boxes, pans, cups, pots, and trays are 
almost without exception made with die-forming and 
creasing or folding equipment. They withstand normal 
extremes of handling and temperature variation, in- 
cluding sub-zero and oven heats for various prepared 
foods. They are designed primarily as one-way con- 
tainers, but many householders re-use them for a vari- 


ety of purposes from cooking to gardening. Rigid, all- 
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foil package end uses include pie and cake pans, frozen 
fruit and vegetable boxes, frozen dinner trays, cheese 

cups and others 
Aluminum foil is used functionally or decoratively 
as an integral component of rigid packages which are 
made of other materials, chiefly paperboard. In corru- 
gated or solid fiber shipping containers, the foil is 
isually laminated to the board or liner sheet while it 
is being fabricated. Then the foil-board stock is sheeted 
and used in conventional forms to make packages. In 
winding fiber drums and tubes the liner may be a foil 
board, foil-paper, or foil-film combination. Or it may 
be plain foil in a medium to heavy weight gage. It is 
wound from roll stock, the same as the other plies, at the 
same time that the container body is being made. Con- 
ial wood box manufacturing techniques are used 


¢ 


» make containers for shipping fresh iced seafood and 
employ plywood stock with a foil lamination. Rigid 
packages al: : il in corrugated and solid fiber 
shipping containers, in setup paper boxes, and in 


neavy ftoided cartons 


made with BUTT ERMILY, 





Design with foil 
In graphics, three factors apply to the use of foil: 
reflectivity, receptivity and reproduction. Since package 
designers have to think of the environment in which 
their designs will work, they will remember that foil 
reflects the ugly as well as the attractive. A foil package 
presents a dynamic surface of considerable versatility 
and reproduces detail with fidelity whether the design 
is good or bad. Large reflective areas on a package, for 
example, will cancel out graphic elements at many 
angles, and the impact of reflectivity may be best suited 
to package design as an accent rather than as the domi- 
nant element. The most important fact in connection 
with foil’s receptivity is that, although it is, indeed, 
solid metal, practically none of its metallic character- 
istics has any effect on the application of ink or paint. 


This is particularly true of light gages of foil laminated 


to paper. In fact the design, in nearly all cases, Is not 


applied to the foil at all. Rather, it is applied to a thin, 


transparent protective coating which was applied to the 
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entire surface of the foil at the time it was laminated. 
The designer and the printer using aluminum foil stock 
are usually working with a surface similar to that of 
many coated papers, and plates are prepared just as 
they are for coated stock. Foil printing inks for all 
processes are obtainable in both transparent and opaque 
colors. Definition of the halftone dots can be as good as 
or better than those for a similar image reproduced on 
a fine coated paper. 

However, since it will not absorb ink, foil must be 
coated with special varnishes before it is printed. And 
it can be run at only about 75 per cent of the speeds 
employed to print coated papers. Furthermore, it re- 
quires a longer drying time between colors. Commonly, 
printed aluminum foil is run on web-fed gravure and 
flexographic presses, because of the quick-drying solv- 
ents used in gravure and flexographic printing inks. 

No significant modifications are necessary in presses, 
whether the designer specifies gravure, flexography, 
letter press, lithography, or silk screen printing. But all 
methods call for specific foil inks. Gravure plates must 


el a 


foil, partly because of the graphic possibilities 

‘tly because of a general belief that “foil pro 

It does protect, but protection is not always 

desired. Foil’s maintenance of high moisture content 
extends shelf life, but causes the soap to disappear 
faster when in use. There is some tendency for de- 
signers to use foil as doctors use wonder drugs: it 
works, and requires no great skill in specification. 
But, as with penicillin, promiscuity of use can lead to 
immunity. Overexposure could cut into the sales ap- 


peal of foil, a danger that converters are trying to cir- 


cumvent by research into new techniques for using it. 


In the meantime, the brilliance emitted from any 
‘ket aisle is evidence of aluminum foil’s 
e among designers, their clients, and con 
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HAILING THE IDEAL CAB 


At the heart of the taxi problem is the 
taxi itself, which does not satisfy owner, 


driver, or passenger 


laxicabs are vital in the modern city. They provide 
transportation service which is more flexible than public 
mass-transit systems, and more eflicient than private 


automobiles. To the individual citizen, it is the flexi- 
bility of taxi service that has the greatest appeal. By 
hiring a taxicab, he is able to go from one specific 


place to another without delay or detour, transfer or 


} 


turmoil. To the urban planner, who has in mind the 


needs of all the people in a city, it is the efficiency of 


taxicabs that recommends them. By remaining in cir 
culation constantly, stopping only to pick up and dis 

nportant requirement is i visibility; this 
charge passengers, the taxicab relieves the congestion >, aitther in ené ext of 2 ooh 


of private vehicles parked in public space. Private iar? es Se. Sore sottom: maintenance is the 


ould help sol i Photo page 52 
Mitchell Sayer 


transport inside a city is no longer considered necessary 
or desirable, and it is likely that private automobiles 
will soon have to be prohibited in some cities. If that 
should happen, taxi service will become even more 
important than it is today, and its shortcomings even 
more pronounced. 

The most serious problem, however, is not the service, 


but the equipment: the cabs themselves Only one 





The passenger: | 


expects 
) travel quickly, 
a reasonable 
As befits the 
service, he wants to 
rhtful 


design of 


noue 


f the service 


for more 
CADS Most 
nigen, overall 
uuld be the reasonable 

floor and roof. This would 

cab without crouching and 

le without sliding across the 
should have a comfortable indi- 
at, rather like adjustable airplane 
without their intrusive arm rests. 

asy to arrange safety belts which could 

passengers at their own discretion. For 

those passengers who choose not to do so, 

compartment should be fully padded with 

ssorbing material for protection in accidents 
passenger should be able to communicate with 
driver without having to share the driver’s venti- 
lation system, and without having to be a captive audi- 
ence for the driver’s homely wit. An electronic com- 
munication system could be used for this, or there might 


simply be a sliding window, controlled by the passenger, 


which would separate the two compartments. 
The taximeter should be located so that it can easily 


be read and understood by both passenger and driver. 





Above: Three standard sedans commonly used for taxi service: Dodge 
(blue line), Mercedes 180 (dotted line) and Studebaker Lark (solid 
line). Despite large variation in car size, passenger space is cramped 
in each of these. 

Below: Checker (solid line), Austin (blue line) and Fiat 600 Multipla 
(dotted) are used for taxi service regularly in their respective coun- 
tries. The Checker is too big, the Fiat too small. Austin is best, but 
still big. 

















Below: Three utility vehicles not regularly used as taxis are better 
suited to cab requirements than any of above because they use in- 
terior space sensibly. Chevrolet Greenbriar (solid line) and VW (blue 
line) lack power, adequate doors; International Metro-Mite (dotted 
line) rides like the truck it is. 
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The driver: seems t ten pass 360 degrees, and he should be able to see the 


ground ten feet in front of the vehicle. Ideally, he would 
he front bumper from his seat, so that 

less trouble positioning the car in tight 

visibility will give him a better chance 

‘ustomers, to find destinations, and to 


heavy traffic 

















The owner: Going into the taxi business calls for 
a substantial capital investment. The owner not only 


buys an expensive vehicle, he must also arrange for 


storage, maintenance, and repair facilities. If he does 
not drive his own cab, he must hire and supervise 


someone to do it for him. In a city like New York, the 


cost of all this is only a small fraction of total 


tne 


investment. The license to operate a public hack can 


) six figures, and there are compulsory insurance 
hicle inspection expenses to be met. To make 
he must keep his cabs running most of the 1 

ot uncommon for a fleet of cabs to be on 
urs a day, with three shifts of drivers 


the design of a cab 


nis Cars 
operating 


iven sedan 


were possib] 


standard sedans 
tter car than any 
». Market, Dut go 
neckers under 
circumstances obvious, once 
inderstood that 10 ily makes taxicabs, 
ilso operates the lars [ ef 1 the count 


‘ 


W her an independent operal lO! 


spare part 


hecker cab, he is indirectly subsidizing his competi 


as been stirred 
English taxicabs in service 


this country These are built O elaborate specinca 


tions laid down by the London police, and are very 
convenient for passengers. However, the possibility of 
an expensive cab’s being kept out of service while wait 
ing for an obscure part to come from England is fright 
ening to most operators. The only other foreign cars 
used in any numbers here for taxi service are the 
Mercedes-Ben 180 and 190 diesels. They have an 
advantage in being represented in this country by 
Studebaker, and in being diesel-powered, but since they 
are really only German passenger cars, smaller than 
our compacts and big enough for only two passengers, 
there is not much reason for an operator to choose them 
over American passenger Cars. 

Diesel engines, as used in the Austin, Rootes, and 
Beardmore cabs from England, and in the Mercedes, 
have several attractions for the taxi owner. They us¢e 


cheap oil as fuel, and although taxation raises actual 








Garage time means lost revenue time; bad 


cheaper to run than gasoline en- 

a diesel engine is usually greater 

a gasoline engine because the diesel must 

higher strength values. Diesel exhaust is 

not toxic, which constitutes a minor 

lie y fac in its favor. Some U.S. taxicab 
ners have installed British Perkins diesel engines 
American cars, using a “taxi kit’” made in Belgium. 


} +; 1] ] . 
so equipped have been noticeably slower and 


than their gasoline-engined counterparts. Both 
disadvantages can be overcome, the first through 
» of lighter cabs, the second through better sound 
nsulation. 
Light weight is important to the taxicab owner in 
everal ways. A light car uses less fuel than a heavy 
is easier on tires, brakes, and springs; and in 
cases costs less to license. Many taxi owners lease 
their tires, so that rates of wear are not very important 
to them. However, time lost in more frequent changes 
s Important 
Under present tax regulations, owners are allowed 
o depreciate the cost of taxicabs at 50 per cent per 
annum. Given this tax advantage, taxi owners need 
not be too concerned with durability. However, this 
situation is under review by the government, and there 
is some indication that a 20 per cent year rate will be 
imposed, as is already done for company cars and 
other capital equipment. Since Detroit cars cannot hold 
up for five years in taxi service, many owners now 
using passenger cars may soon be in the market for 


more substantial vehicles. 











The ideal cab: 
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per pac res could be accommodated. For example, 
é ty could maintain complete ambulance-body packs 
tor mou ng on taxicab chassis in times of need. A 
he Voll go box could be used on the same chassis, making 
clud his design attractive to truckers as well as taxi oper- 
r Gre ors, and increasing the market base for the design 
Mite s vehicl vith removable cargo modules, could do 
‘ vO) f several pickup or panel trucks, could be 
e R ed with passenger or camping bodies for private 
ne ind woul e feel, provide really superio1 
| ixical ervice 
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COMPUTER RUNS ON AIR 


At a time when most of the startling innovations in 
applied science. involve electronics, Kearfott Division 
if General Precision Company is developing a computer 
that works on compressed air and uses no electronic or 
solid-state components. It will be able to do everything 
a conventional computer does, but will be astonishingly 
smaller, cheaper, more reliable, and easier to service and 
test. Equally important, it will operate in temperatures 
from minus 100 to 2000 degrees F. without need for 
heating or cooling, and will have absolute immunity to 
ionizing radiation, important for outer space applica- 
tions. What makes all this possible is a switch (the 
laboratory prototype module shown here provides for 
six switches), with a minute ball inside, small enough 
to be packaged 3000 to the cubic inch. The switch is 
thrown by a jet of compressed air that moves the ball 
from one position to another in ten-millionths of a 
second to produce a yes-no response, as in conventional 
computers. The switch module is a stack of plates with 
holes drilled in them to form circuit connections. They 
are so compact that a complete, medium-sized general- 
purpose digital computer will occupy a slab only 51% 
inches square and one inch thick.—L.D.G. 
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TEST FOR THE TEACHERS? 
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Esoteric school of thought 
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They should not be teaching indust 
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arts « a foundation and it must 
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who are professing to teach industrial design. 
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“approval” ( 


A major reason for the ASID’s interest in promoting 
the 


School Approval Program is to help teachers sin- 
cerely attempting to teach industrial design as a fully 


balanced professional approach to people and their 


problems, as opposed to those teachers who are happily 
wallowing around in the belief that because there are 


») standards there are n { 


f calling them to task 


out whether it 


yy thelr approac! is good. 
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ASID 
The ASID is devoted to improving standards in the 
ndustrial design profession and in preparation for the 
rofession. It probably feels the grouping of all art 
nd design accreditation under one agency is too broad 
to give a ar indication of the effective- 
industrial design). Though 


+ 


young and small, to those in 


t), it is of paramount 


re sponsibility to those 


work 


Approval Pro 
around the “sell 
Such remarks as 
aoes not consti 
igment on an educa 
Others have raised 


ised y the society 


undamental qualit 

tive inherent in any desigi 

plunging into a hastily 

ing in an “approved”’ list 

vas briefly summarized for us 

ting, many educators, aware 

many ramifications and facets of 

procedures, favored a “trial run’”’ 

1d consultation. This apparently 

program had already been 

ollowed through aggressively 

school year with many 

The visitations per se have 

welcome experiences—de 

expressing the mutually 

visits. Even after the visits, 

are still a little vague as to the 

ised. The visiting designers were 

make snap judgment or sweeping dec- 

and, in some cases, spoke of the evolutionary 

the profession and, consequently, of any cri- 
they could apply. 

| fairness, we are aware of the fact that the pro- 


fessional societies are not trying to mold all curricula 





into one form—that these variables of philosophy and 
curriculum are not the ones with which they are most 


concerned. Rather, it is in the areas of (1) the varia- 


tions in “quality” of professional training and (2) the 


possible misrepresentation to the public of the breadth 
and depth of programs being offered that concerns them 
most. These are crucial—and sensitive areas and Ce} 
tainly deserve the most thoughtful and objective atte 
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t10n bY all concerned. 
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to all serious suggest 


Howard Brown, He ad of De sign at Cranbrook Acad- 
/of Art and IDE A’s Regional Chairman for the 


' } 
Vidwe ST, ¢€ yressed some reservations: 


Facing the ASID in its effort to evaluate programs 
of industrial design in the schools are two very difficult 
tasks. First comes the difficult job of collecting infor 
mation which is accurate and enlightening. Next, of 
understanding and evaluating the material. 

More and more, colleges and their faculties have 
subjected themselves to accrediting boards. the 
process there has been bending and unbending, match 
ing, giving and taking. Consequently, uniqueness in 
schools is already on the wane. The ASID may be sur 
prised to find the curricula of many schools so similai 
and so well matched. Are the schools becoming overly 
clever at the game of “Play for Approval?” Moreover, 


yerhaps educational success lies more with the qualities 
] 


of the teaching personnel rather than with impressive 
curricula, fancy course outlines, or elaborate shop facili- 
ties. Can the ASID, as a visiting body and outside 
agent, ably equip itself to discover where lie the roots 

to grow intelligent young designers? 
For the ASID School Approval Program, I believe 
to be extremely advantageous to have only a few 
ational committees operating as visitors to the schools. 
Local designers taking on the job of visiting nearby 
chools woul irely hamper continuity in any given 
program. Each national team would become acquainted 
irge number of schools; thus giving 


for comparative 


tage for any evalu- 
professional indus- 
aesign educators. 
lning may Detter 
ip of two 

eaucators. 
most important to keep ques- 
yards free of preconceived 
a good industrial design 
to learn, to reflect, and 
design profession and 


istoricalivy too young 


hy 


inding themselves 


however, some IDEA members reacted 


ore enthusiastically to the program. One of them 
cas Edward Zagorski, of the De partment of Art in 
thie ( olle ge of Fine and Applied Arts at the Unive rsity 


’ 
iT Illinois: 


Fortunately it was the ASID which stepped forward 
in a giant stride to initiate a program of approval of 
ndustrial design curriculums. It is almost impossible 
for the teachers themselves to do this job since almost 
every school feels its program is unique (for what pur- 
pose, I’m not sure). It is time for evaluation when it 
becomes fashionable to avoid the term industrial design 
(present designers included) and substitute some eso- 
teric or obscure title to a program or courses or busi- 
ness—and when skilled drawing becomes an anathema 
and is awarded the dubious accolade of being ‘slick.’ 
Even style is frowned upon and final solutions must 
resemble a new-born camel constructed of four-bar 
linkages to be considered creative. Every school is train- 
ing chiefs for some obscure battle yet to happen. 

It’s about time the profession states its purpose (a 
monumental task!) and then its demands. END 
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[Italy celebrates its 100th birthday as a 
unified nation this year with an exposi- 


tion in Turin, and the United States is an 





exhibitor in the largest of the buildings: 
Nervi's new “Palace of Labor.” The De- 
partments of State and Commerce, and 
the USIA were co-sponsors and Harley 
Mar! Associates handled the design. One 
touring American designer reports his 
personal impressions, and sums them up 
with critical comments on this country’s 
favorite image-for-export: Business & 
Machines. 
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ng: the Rigotti's ashion building is to the left 


Italia *61’s second 
Palace of Exhibitions 
pe a permanent struc- 
Amibale and Giorgio 
ell supported only 

to touch the 

we were there, 
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tf more 
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imaginative use of ma 
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’ { irlousiy snNaped eXN1bil areas. i+ +} kills } incor- 
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pictures, and twisted sculp- 
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powerful. Tl ond is Britain’s inclusion, at the en 


trance 1 its exhibit (3S), of three superb pieces ol 


Henry Moore, Barbara Hepworth, and 


ltage This struck me as a remarkabl) 
for an Italian audience, sinc 
c<now the names of his country’s 
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lat 1s lacking 
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icatlol alter compieting my second 
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pression of this material upon the aver- 
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this exnibl 
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6—Mining region uses pipe-and-rigging sculpture in pebble garden 


Upon entering the American exhibit you are asked 
the language you speak, and handed a Lectour—a radio 
receiving device—which describes the exhibit in that 
language. It is a fine idea in theory, but in practice 
it has some flaws. The visitor is forced to match his 
pace to that of the discussion (which in this case is 
lengthy) ; he must find the near center of each display 
in order to catch the voice correctly (in between he 
catches bits of other languages); and if he moves into 


5—Piedmont shows its industries on 3-dimensional photo-montages 
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»dge-like walls divide exhibit areas in labor building 


ra Hepwor 


after educational tv comes the IBM Ramac. 
vrammed, as at the Moscow fair, to answer thou 
nds of questions about the exhibit and the U. S. As 
equipment, Ramac is handsome, clean, and functional 
(11), but the visual elements of its communications 


function are certainly undramatic: an attendant pushes 
a button, an electric typewriter types out a message. 
The next display, on the “Printed Word’, is com- 


posed of high-speed multigraph and printing machines 
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Communications” 


with 
a satellite overhead explains 


model of world with 


“Satellite and a model of the Navy’s 
Ozma project explains how the huge radio telescope 
will attempt to pick up messages from outer space. 
This is the note on which the exhibit ends. 


What does it add up to? To me it seems well designed 
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TRIANGULATED EXHIBIT hen 1 nsors of tl sayton Annual Awards, 


competition, called on 
London to organize their 

{ the result 

designer F. H. K. Henrion considers 
iples of design. These are: creation of 
ement of maximum effect 


combination of the logical 


more emotional! expression 


sic exnibit 

armed “spiders” whi hold the 

felt-covered, soft wood panels 

be pinned repeatedly without 

top of the panels rests a triangular 

provides an individual light for each 

Compact and light enough to ease the 

burden of traveling to each of 1 major cities of 
Western Europe, an entire unit can be set up in less 
than five minutes. And careful arrangements of units 
(opposite page) achieve an infinite variety of layouts, 
giving the exhibit the flexibility to fit attractively into 
almost any adequate space—the box-like lobby of a 
modern office building or, if necessary, the multi-coved 


reception hall of a castle.-—E.C 





THE ROMANCE AND THE GLORY 


A West Coast designer’s “packaging 


museum” evokes color of past eras and 


provides practical research material 








One blissfully unresearched way to consumer accept- 
ance of packaging is the patriotic device, such as the 
screaming eagle glowering on Fine Old Ripy (below) and 
on the Union Leader plug tobacco tin (page 78). What 
these packages have that so many of our latest chromos 


don’t is vigor, unselfconsciousness and—for the ulti- 


mate consumer—pleasure. This is exactly why designer 


Walter Landor has collected them, and more than 1,000 


other old packages, over the past 10 vears. Besides 


dressing up his wharfside San Francisco office, the 
packages are both a reference source and a stimulus 
for the Landor staff 

Some of these museum pieces, like the East Bay 


} ++ 


bottle (left), are mechanically clever. No need 


Gazzos 
for stoppers: a glass marble in the neck of this car- 
onated drink takes care of reclosure. Stylistically these 
ackages recall the romance and color of a time gone 

Current package queens are hardly a match for the 
demure Lillian Russell on the package of Elite toilet 
pins (good for defending one’s honor as well as holding 
on to one’s hat). And the ferocious imp of the liqueur 
bottle (left) is too tough a customer to share shelf 
space with the bland likes of Mr. Clean.—A.F. 
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DESIGN REVIEW 


Automation, motorization, and light- 
make most of the decisions. 

1 under most conditions. If 

express how easy it all 

reduces the entire pro- 

a picture in 10 

Rollaprint, will make a 

soon be marketed. Lighting is also easie) 


ators with remote controls 


remarkably simple 

















Leicina: an 8-mm movie camera 





8-mm movie cameras and projectors 








Still cameras and slide projectors 
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TECHNICS 
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Non-woven fabrics 
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Resilient sealer 


ponding. 
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ke paper, Dorron has 
on both ides And 


bonded fabrics which 
im backing, 


characte 


or fleece, 
man-made 
binder liquid 
needle-punching 
additional fiber 
rethane and as} ealer web. As a result, 
med ability to return 1 si of ie finished fabric have 
hape when pre all-fil surfaces and the adhesive binder 

removes i matter 10V is concealed between them 
entrated the lo: I Porosity can be exactly controlled and, 
completely du of, ‘ f, wi for industrial applications, the material 
tight seal can be made as thick and rigid as re- 


Originally developed in Holland, quired. Strength and dimensional sta- 


priband is porous, non-sticky, and simila bility can also be pre-determined within 
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TECHNICS 


Polyethylene 
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Moided fabric package liners 


Smog detector 


Redesigned tank car 


Repair compound 


\ 2 A 


GATX 8360 


GATX TRANSPORTATION pe 7”, 
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content, the 
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permanent 





Controlled free flight 


Heat-shrinkable tubing 


neasuring 


10,000 of an inch 


20 inches in length 


e) Sheffield Cor 


Corporation, 
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TECHNICS 





FREE LITERATURE 


Materials Methods 


Die « 


rachinery 


Components and Machines 


pondit 


Materials Metals 


Industrial push buttons 


Ne tluminum 


Spray cleaning 





FREE LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous 
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ID will help you, as no other publi- 
cation can, to make your company’s 
products the favored contenders in 
the marketplace. 


Each monthly issue will bring you an 
exclusive, pictorial review of the 
significant new design achievements 
in the various product fields; and 

it will keep you reliably informed 

on all new processing techniques, 
forming methods, new plastic com- 
pounds, alloys, bonding agents, fin- 
ishes, etc., as soon as they become 
available for the designer’s use. 


Isn’t this the time to enter your 
subscription—now, while you are 
thinking of product leadership? 





HOMES OF ARTISTS 
Betty Aiswang and Ambur Hiker 


Personal House 
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to Ralph Alswang, the Broadway scene 

their two daughters near Westport, 
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from The Personal House j [ a1 work in the n fields as well as on commissions 
] nstrates that it is possible rom ind the Astor Theatre. She 


Hiken, the T 


lives in 
V writer-producer 


Price: $12.50 





Please add 3% sales tax on copies to be sent to New York City and 35¢ 
per copy postage on orders to be shipped outside the U.S.A. 
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NEED A DESIGNER? 
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Theodore S. Jones & Company 
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_ by William Wilson Atkin 
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What's News In Plastics... 





€scon polypropylene Ze offers molders 4 


a balanced ~ 9 RN combination of properties for a wide 
range of molding applications such as high strength 
and impact resistance in automobile dash boards 
<SSp...excellent electrical y properties for cable 
connectors “¢2g3. ...nigh heat distortion temperature 
in mperiters 2. ..low water pick-up in distributor 
caps <3) ... outstanding dynamic fatigue resistance 
for “living hinge” in accelerator pedals 

snap-fit closures” for containers...outstanding 
chemical AN resistance plus high gloss, surface hard- 
ness, and quality “feel” in dinnerware <2. All avail- 
able for volume DFOCUCTION —Thetist of products made with Escon poly- 


propylene is growing every day. Try this 
versatile molding materi« l fi yr your prod- 


at lOW : ee COST. uct. For full information write to Enjay, 


15 West 51st Street, New York 19. N. Y. 


~"ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY __ 
A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 




















